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IV. — Translation of the Katha-Upanishad. 1 

By W. D. WHITNEY, 
professor in yale university. 

Introduction. 

The earliest recorded view held by the Hindus as to the 
condition of man after death is a clear and consistent one : 
it is simply a belief in a life of happiness beyond the grave. 
This life seems to have been regarded as much like the life 
on earth, having similar occupations, and especially similar 
needs ; hence the constant offerings made to the manes, or 
" Fathers," the necessity of which to the welfare of their 
recipients is sometimes very naively insisted on in the Vedic 
hymns. Hence, further, the importance of having a son to 
perform the due ancestral sacrifices ; and this has lasted in 
full vigor to the present day, though the belief which inspired 
and ought to sustain it has long since disappeared. 

The orthodox modern doctrine in India is that of a nec- 
essary continuance of existence by a round of successive 
births having a retributory character, each being a reward 
or punishment for the conduct of its predecessors ; mixed, 
however, with another kind of retribution, by residence in 
heavens or hells, out of which one emerges to be born again. 
The element of retribution is altogether wanting in the 
earlier or Vedic system ; its development is accordant with 
the general course of religious history, naturally accom- 
panying the transfer of religious belief from the basis of 
natural phenomena to that of human conduct, or morality. 
Such a transfer need not be regarded as otherwise than 
purely national or popular. But it is far from easy to view 
in the same way the element of metempsychosis. This 
seems something of quite different character, rather an indi- 

1 Presented to the Association at its meeting in 1886. 
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vidual doctrine, or the teaching of a school, although win- 
ning by degrees a wide or even a general acceptance. It is 
bound up as a part with the general pessimism of Hindu 
philosophy ; all the philosophical sects — and Buddhism, 
which stands upon one plane with them — postulate the 
round of births, and view it as a thing to be avoided by the 
extinction of individual existence. And a pessimistic view 
of life is opposed not only to all Vedic tradition, but also to 
the general spirit of the Hindu people, earlier and later, who 
cling to life, and seek after the good things of life, not less 
than other peoples," whether in Asia or elsewhere. 

The beginnings of the problematic doctrine of metem- 
psychosis are to be studied especially in the writings of the 
later Brahmana-period, as chiefly represented by the oldest 
Upanishads. And to one of these works, the Katha-Upani- 
shad, particular attention has been drawn in connection with 
the subject, because it professes to be an explanation of 
death and of a future life, drawn, against his will, from the 
mouth of Death himself. The doctrine is combined, too, 
with a personal story which adds to it an attractive touch of 
general human interest. And of this story there is in an 
older work (the Taittiriya-Brahmana, near the end, at iii. 11. 
8 1-6) a simpler and more primitive version, out of which the 
Upanishad has been developed : or, more properly, on which 
the Upanishad proper has been grafted. Hence the work is, 
in more than one respect, of an unusual order of interest ; 
and, though it has been repeatedly translated already, it is 
well worth a new version — one made with more consci- 
entious literalness, with greater independence of the native 
commentators, than its predecessors. 

I will begin with a translation of the Taittiriya-Brahmana 
version of the story (it is given also in Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xv., pp. xxi, xxii). 

1. In zeal, Vajacravasa gave his whole possession. Of him there was a 
son, Nachiketas by name. Into him, being a boy, while the sacrificial 
gifts were being taken away, faith entered. He said: "Papa, to whom 
wilt thou give me?" [the same] a second time; a third time. To him 
[the father], angry (? par ltd), said: "I give thee to death." Of him, 
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having set out (utthita), a voice spoke : =• " Gautama, the boy (accus.) ! " 
He (the father) said : " go forth to Death's house ; to Death, indeed, I 
have given thee. Thou shalt go to him being absent," said he; "in his 
house do thou then abide three nights not having eaten ; if he ask thee 
' boy, how many nights hast thou abode? ' do thou answer ' three ' ; ' what 
didst thou eat the first night? ' 3. ' thy progeny ' ; ' what the second? ' ' thy 
cattle'; 'what the third?' 'thy good action.'" He went to him being 
absent ; in his house he abode three nights not having eaten. Coming to 
him, [Death] asked "boy, how many nights hast thou abode? " " Three," 
answered he. 4. " What didst thou eat the first night? " " Thy progeny." 
" What the second? " " Thy cattle." " What the third? " " Thy good 
action." " Homage be to thee, reverend sir," said he; " choose a boon." 
" Let me go alive to my father." " Choose a second " ; 5. " Tell me the 
non-exhaustion of my sacred and charitable works (istapiirte)" said 
[Nachiketas]. He told him this naciketa fire. Thence his sacred and 
charitable works did not become exhausted. Of him the sacred and 
charitable works are not exhausted who buildeth the naciketa fire, and 
who knoweth it thus. "Choose a third" [boon]. "Tell me the over- 
coming of the second death," said he. He told him this naciketa fire. 
Thence he overcame the second death. 6. He overcometh the second 
death who buildeth the naciketa fire, and who knoweth it thus. 



The passage here translated occurs in the midst of a 
section of the Brahmana (iii. 11. 7-10) which is chiefly- 
occupied with the so-called naciketa fire, extolling its efficacy, 
and promising blessings from its use. The story, then, is one 
of a kind not infrequent in the Brahmanas, devised to explain 
the origin and title of some ceremony, to account for its spe- 
cial application, give the reason of its efficacy, and the like ; 
it is not essentially unlike a hundred others that might be 
quoted ; it has no trace of that character which belongs to 
an Upanishad. Even the element of a visit to the other 
world to bring back wisdom from it is found in other such 
passages : compare especially the story of Bbrgu in the 
Catapatha-Brahmana (xi. 6. 1 : see Weber's Indische Streifen, 
i. 20 ff.) and in the Jaiminlya-Brahmana (i. 40 ff. : published 
separately by Burnell). The two main points of the story 
are the revelation of the ceremony by Death himself, and 
the derivation of its title from the name of Nachiketas — the 
latter not quite satisfactory, since from naciketas can come 
properly only naciketasa, not -ta ; nor does there appear to be 
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any acceptable etymology for either word, unless we resort 
to the phrase na ciketa ' I do not (or he does not) know ' ; 
and this, though not entirely without parallels, would be an 
irregular and an odd thing in Sanskrit derivation. 

That the Upanishad is directly founded upon this story of 
the Taittiriya-Brahmana, and does not rather go back with 
it to a common tradition, is at least markedly indicated by 
the fact that the introduction in both is in identically the 
same words. It appears to have struck some curious head 
that, the story giving us Death under the screws as it were, 
the opportunity was a good one for pressing out of him his 
professional secrets, the mysteries of death and a future 
existence. Nothing could be easier than to recast the list 
of boons in such a way as to leave room for the question 
which should draw out the Upanishad. The series of boons 
are, however, odd in both documents. Beside the return to 
life, which is naturally the first of them, we have in the Brah- 
mana only two different offices of the naciketa fire. In the 
Upanishad, the release to life is strangely regarded as a 
matter of course, not requiring to be asked for, and for it is 
substituted the trivial request that the boy may, on his return 
to his father, find the latter in a pacified and friendly state 
of mind toward him. The naciketa fire and its peculiar 
efficacy form the subject of the second request, though this 
is not only no matter for an Upanishad to deal with, but 
even totally opposed to its spirit and letter ; it would seem to 
have been felt as too essential a part of the older tradition 
to be gotten rid of. It is, indeed, little less than absurd that 
the boy extorts from Death the disclosure of a ceremonial 
rite that renders one immortal in heaven, and then follows 
it up with an inquiry whether there is another world and 
another life. But yet worse than this, and the crowning 
weakness of the whole treatise, is that it after all reaches no 
definite result ; the revelation of Death amounts to nothing 
at all, so far as concerns the main subject as to which knowl- 
edge is sought. The revelator manages to waste a chapter 
in commendations of his young friend for preferring spiritual 
knowledge to earthly blessings; afui then he maunders on 
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from topic to topic, dropping now and then an allusion to 
matters of eschatology, but entering into no exposition, 
advancing no argument, making no definite statement ; there 
is neither beginning, middle, nor end in what he says ; all 
that the Upanishad proper contains does not amount to so 
much as comes to light in connection with the naciketa fire, 
though in content not discordant with this. 

The doctrine, namely, which is derivable from the whole 
treatise, in all its parts, is in substantial agreement with that 
taught in the oldest Upanishads in general. They all proclaim 
the continuance of the old world of immortality and happi- 
ness for those mortals who are worthy to reach it — such 
worthiness consisting especially in the possession of true 
knowledge ; and, on the other hand, the condemnation of the 
unworthy, not to a hell (of which there is no trace in the 
Hindu religion of this period), but to a repeated return to 
earthly existence. Transmigration, then, is not the fate 
of all, but only of the unworthy. In comparison with the 
felicities of heaven, it is, of course, a state of misery ; but 
the doctrine is far from involving the pessimistic preference 
of non-existence to existence which belongs to it in its later 
development. 1 

Translation. 

1. In zeal, Vajaejavasa gave his whole possession. Of 
him there was a son, Nachiketas by name. 

The zeal (ugan) was, of course, religious, and the gift to the priests. 

2. Into him, being a boy, while the sacrificial gifts were 
being taken away, faith entered. He thought : — 

3. With water drunk, with grass eaten, with their 
milk milked, without vigor (indriya) — pleasureless, 
namely, [are] those worlds ; to them goeth he who 
giveth such. 

1 The teachings of this Upanishad (and of the others) upon the subject in 
question are drawn out more fully by the writer in the Proceedings of the Am. 
Oriental Society for May, 1886 (Journal, vol. xiii, p. ciii ff.). 
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The boy despises the cows, which form the bulk of the sacrificial gifts, 
as worn out and worthless, and predicts a poor reward to their giver in the 
other world. 

4. He said to his father : "Papa, to whom wilt thou give 
me ? " [the same] a second time ; a third time. To him [the 
father] said : "I give thee to death." 

That is, as a profane father might say now " O ! go to Hades ! " to an 
importunate child. The boy takes it seriously, and goes, in obedience to 
the order. To suppose that the father " sacrifices him, in fulfilment of 
his implied vow," or anything of the kind, is quite out of the spirit of the 
story. He simply goes, as naturally as in folk-lore stories everywhere 
people go to the (prosaically) most impossible places. 

5. Of many I go the first ; of many I go the midmost ; 
what, forsooth, hath Yama to be done that he will do 
to-day by me ? 

6. Look forward, how the former ones [did] ; look 
backward ; so the after ones [will do]. Like grain a 
man ripens ; like grain he is born hither (ajayate) again. 

These are the boy's meditations as he goes. In 6, he views himself as 
one in a long procession moving toward the world of the departed, and he 
sends his gaze first along after (ami) his predecessors, and then in the 
other direction, to meet (firati) those who are coming after him. 

7. [As] fire a Brahman guest entereth a house; of 
it they make this extinguisher : fetch water, O Vivas- 
vant's son. 

That is to say, a Brahman is a dangerous guest (because of the reverent 
attentions that must be paid him) ; but the water that is brought at once 
for a guest's use quenches his possible ire. Vivasvant's son is Yama, 
treated in the Upanishad as identical with Death (jnrtyu). The verse is a 
warning, spoken as it were by the " chorus," or by the impersonal " voice " 
which plays a part in the Taitt.-Br. version of the story : see the intro- 
duction. 

8. [His] hope and expectation, society (? saihgata) 
and pleasantness, [his] reward of good works, sons and 
cattle, all of them — [all] that doth a Brahman wrench 
away from the man of little wisdom in whose house he 
abideth not eating. 
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Spoken by the speaker of the preceding verse. This is the trick of the 
story. The Brahman boy, who is given to Death by his father, and who 
accordingly ought in all reason to wait patiently till his master chooses to 
use him, is all at once viewed by it in the character of a Brahman guest, 
neglect of whom is an offence of the first order, laying the offender open 
to signal retribution, as intimated here in the verse, and in the other 
version of the story by the colloquy between the two. Yama, or Death, 
now returns from a three days' absence, and realizes what he has incurred 
by his guest's unattended presence. He says : — 

9. [For] that three nights thou hast abode in my 
house not eating, O Brahman, a guest worthy of rev- 
erence — homage [be] to thee, O Brahman ; welfare 
[be] to me — therefore choose and receive {prati) three 
boons. 

The second half-verse is of great irregularity metrically. It would be 
easy to emend to namas te astu svasti me 'stu tasmat, prati trin varan 
brahmana vrnisva, with no other change of meaning than that tasmat 
' therefore ' would then naturally belong to what precedes : ' welfare from 
that,' i.e. ' safety from its consequences.' Nachiketas answers : — 

10. That Gautama, O Death, may be toward me of 
pacified intent (sainkalpd), kindly, of departed anger ; 
may greet me cheerful (? pratlta), when sent forth by 
thee — that of the three I choose as first boon. 

11. As of old, shall Auddalaki Arum be cheerful 
[toward thee], sent forth by me ; happily shall he sleep 
o' nights, with departed anger, having seen thee released 
from the mouth of death. 

This translation implies the emendation, which seems necessary, of 
matprasrstah to -tarn. The metre shows that in d the older dadrqvan is 
the proper reading (instead of dadrgivan). The words, of course, are 
Death's ; and Nachiketas replies : — 

12. In the heavenly world is no fear whatever; not 
there [art] thou ; one fears not by reason of old age ; 
having passed both, hunger and thirst, getting beyond 
pain, one rejoices in the heaven-world. 

13. Thyself understandest (adhi-i), O Death, the 
heavenly fire ; proclaim that to me who have faith ; they 
that have heaven for their world share in immortality : 
that I choose by way of second boon. 
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The heavenly fire : i.e. the kind of sacrificial fire that takes one surely 
to heaven. Death answers : — 

14. I proclaim to thee, learn thou that of me: [I] 
that have knowledge (prajna), O Nachiketas, of the 
heavenly fire ; obtainment of the heavenly world, like- 
wise firm place : know thou that, laid away in secret. 

15. That fire, the beginning of the world, he told to 
him — what bricks, or how many, or how [built up] ; 
and he, too, repeated that as it was told [him]. Then 
Death, gratified, said again to him : — 

The "bricks" are those of which the altar of offering is constructed; 
their number, etc., are of the highest consequence, really constituting the 
character and efficiency of the fire that is built upon them. 

16. To him said the great-minded one, being pleased : 
I give thee here to-day further a boon ; this fire shall be 
[called] by thy name ; and do thou take this srnka, of 
many forms. 

What srnka is is wholly obscure ; the word is found again in ii. 3, and 
nowhere else in the language, so far as known ; it seems here to be 
repeated unintelligently from its later occurrence. Ekarilpam ' of one 
form, uniform' would rectify the metre of d. 

17. One of three ndciketa's, having gone to union with 
three, a doer of the three acts, gets beyond birth and 
death. Knowing the brahman-com^rohendmg, the 
divine, the praiseworthy,. revering (ni-cdy) this appease- 
ment, he goes to the endless. 

The second half-verse is extremely obscure, especially the first word, 
brahmajajha ("perhaps 'knowing that which is born of Brahman,' i.e. 
'all-knowing'": Boh tlingk in minor Lexicon); it is rendered above as if 
jajha were a reduplicated formation from y/jha (possibly alluding to the 
verse beginning brahma jajhana?n, found in numberless texts, from AV. 
iv. 1. 1 down). A man of three nachiketa's, (trinaciketa) appears to be 
one who has thrice offered in the fire here taught ; the term is not found 
in the Taitt.-Br., but occurs repeatedly in the epic and later. 

18. One of three nachiketas, knowing this trio, who, 
knowing thus, builds the nachiketa [fire] — he, thrusting 
forth from before [him] the bonds of death, getting 
beyond pain, rejoices in the heaven-world. 
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Muller, in a note to his translation, makes the very plausible suggestion 
that the three preceding verses (16-18) are a later addition to the text. 
The last pada of 18 is the same with \id, above. 

19. This is thy heavenly fire, O Nachiketas, which 
thou didst choose by way of second boon ; this fire 
people will proclaim [as] thine. Choose the third boon, 
O Nachiketas. 

Nachiketas replies : — 

20. This doubt (vicikitsa) that [there is] in regard to 
a man that is departed — "he is," say some ; and "this 
one is not," say some — this I would fain know, instructed 
by thee ; of the boons this is the third boon. 

Death answers : — 

21. Even by the gods of old hath it been doubted 
as to this ; for it is not easily to be understood ; subtle 
{ami) is that subject (? dharmd). Choose another boon, 
O Nachiketas ; do not trouble me ; let me off from that. 

Nachiketas insists : — 

22. Even by the gods, forsooth, hath it been doubted 
as to this ; and thou, O Death, sayest how it is not easily 
to be understood ; and another teller of it like thee is not 
to be obtained : — there is no other boon whatever the 
equal of this one. 

The omission of yat in b would rectify the metre. Death remonstrates 
further : — 

23. Choose thou sons and grandsons living a hundred 
years, money, cattle, elephants, and gold, horses ; choose 
a great stretch of earth, and live thyself as many 
autumns as thou desirest. 

24. Choose, if it be thy mind, this equivalent boon, 
wealth and long life ; be thou, O Nachiketas, great upon 
the earth ; I make thee one having fruition of his desires. 

Literally (at the end) ' a desire-enjoyer of desires.' The version of c 
implies the unavoidable emendation of maha to mahan. 
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25. Whatever desires are hard to obtain in the world 
of mortals, all desires do thou ask for at pleasure ; these 
lovely women, together with chariots, with musical instru- 
ments, for such are not to be obtained by human beings ; 
have thyself attended with them, bestowed by me ; do 
not, O Nachiketas, ask after dying. 

Pada c is metrically imperfect, and sarathas ' with chariots ' is so ill- 
applied that it appears to call for emendation. In e, again, mat- ' by me ' 
is metrically redundant. Nachiketas now replies : — 

26. They that are gone to-morrow, O endmaker, wear 
out that keenness of all the powers (indriyd) that is a 
mortal's. Even the whole life is but little. Thine [be] 
equipages ; thine [be] dance and song. 

That is (at the end), ' Keep such gifts to thyself; I want them not.' 
At the beginning I translate as if (vo'dMvas ' that are without existence 
to-morrow.' 

27. A human being is not to be satisfied with wealth. 
Shall we obtain wealth if we have seen thee ? Shall we 
live, so long as thou shalt rule? That boon alone is to 
be chosen of me. 

28. Noting (? upetyd) the freedom from old age of the 
immortals, [himself] growing old, a mortal, understanding 
how far inferior his condition — who, thinking upon the 
delights of caste and carnal pleasure, would take satis- 
faction in an over-long life ? 

The verse is obscure, and probably corrupt. I have rendered the diffi- 
cult kvadhahsthah in b as adhahstha, lit. ' standing below,' with the ku 
of depreciation prefixed. There is no other occurrence oijirya as an adj. 
derivative from -y/jri either ajuryata or ajuryata would be better sup- 
ported. The word appears to have been mistaken for a gen. pi. ppl., 
agreeing with amrtanam. 

29. That as to which they doubt now, O Death, that 
which [relates] to the great transition (samparayd) — tell 
us that. This boon, that hath entered into the hidden — 
Nachiketas chooses none other than that. 
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VallI II. 

The remainder of the Upanishad consists almost entirely (for exceptions, 
see vss. 10 and 13 of this chapter) of the instructions given by Death to 
Nachiketas, the story of the latter not being taken up again. It is all 
metrical. 

1. The better (greyas) is one thing, and the dearer 
(preyas) is another ; both these, of different aims, bind a 
man. Of these two, it is well with him who takes the 
better ; he fails of his aim who chooses the dearer. 

The " dearer " is here evidently the more agreeable, as distinguished 
from that which is more truly advantageous. 

2. Both the better and the dearer come to a human 
being ; going all about them, the wise distinguishes 
them ; the wise verily chooses the better rather than 
the dearer ; the dullard, out of [regard for] advantage 
(yogaksema), chooses the dearer. 

The abhi in c is redundant, as regards both metre and sense ; an adhi 
instead would, as regards sense, be a strengthener of the ablative force of 
prey as as. 

3. Thou here, O Nachiketas, thinking upon desires 
that are dear and have dear forms, hast let them go ; 
thou hast not obtained that slough (? srnka) consisting 
of wealth, in which many human beings sink. 

The use of majjanti ' sink ' strongly indicates that srnka (compare i. 1 6) 
means something like ' slough ' or ' pool. 1 The Petersburg Lexicons 
conjecture "way." 

4. These two go far asunder and in opposite direc- 
tions — ignorance and what is known as knowledge. 
I think Nachiketas one desiring to obtain knowledge ; 
many desires do not rend thee. 

The last word of the verse is probably meant to be lolupante (though 
only lolupyante or lolupati would be grammatically correct), which is the 
reading of Mait. Up. vii. 9. 1 Its precise meaning is doubtful, since its 
usual senses do not suit the connection ; but " confound " (verwirren) of 
the Petersburg Lexicons is not good, being plainly fabricated to fit the case. 

1 For a part of the references to parallel passages I am indebted to the notes 
in the Sacred Books of the East. 
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5. Those abiding (vrt) in the midst of ignorance, self- 
wise, thinking themselves learned, go about befooled, 
running hither and thither, like blind men led by a blind 
man. 

The same verse is found in Mund. Up. ii. 8, and Maitr. Up. vii. 9; the 
former reads janghanyamanah ' much smitten,' for our dandramyamanah 
' running hither and thither ' ; the latter reads vestyamanah ' shrunken,' in 
a (for 'abiding'). 

6. The transition (samparayd) does not show itself to 
the childish one, heedless, befooled with the folly of 
wealth, thinking " this [is] the world ; there is no other " 
— again and again he comes under my control. 

Samparaya (as above, i. 29) is the great change, from this life to the 
other. 

7. The one which by many is not attainable even for 
hearing, which many even hearing do not know — won- 
drous [is] the speaker, well off (kugala) [is] the attainer 
of it ; wondrous is the knower, well off is the one 
instructed [by him]. 

The translation of d implies emendation to kuqalo 'nupstak, which is 
almost commanded by the analogy of the preceding pada. 

8. Not when proclaimed by an inferior man is this 
one to be well understood, [even] when often meditated 
on ; in it when not proclaimed by another there is no 
success (? gati) ; for it is inconceivably more subtle than 
that which is of subtle measure. 

"By another": i.e. apparently, by another than the inferior man 
spoken of. In d, the translation implies the emendation of anupramdnat 
to anup-. 

9. This doctrine (matt) is not to be obtained by 
reasoning (farka) ; only when proclaimed by another is 
it of easy understanding, dearest one — [this doctrine] 
which thou hast obtained ; thou art verily of true perse- 
verance ; may there be for us, O Nachiketas, a questioner 
like thee. 

Apaneyd, in a, is doubtless to be emended to apaniya. 
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10. I know [that] a treasure, so-called, is an incon- 
stant thing (anityam), for by unfixed things that fixed 
(dhruva) thing is not obtained ; hence by me has the 
ndchiketa fire been built ; by inconstant substances I 
have obtained what is constant. 

This verse is probably to be attributed, as it stands, to Nachiketas ; but 
it is so without recognizable pertinence as to seem a later intrusion. 

11. Obtainment of desire, establishment of living 
beings (jagat), endlessness of ability (kratu), the further 
shore of fearlessness, wide space great with praise, firm 
place — [these,] O Nachiketas, having seen, wise, with 
firmness thou hast let go. 

Perhaps dhira ' wise ' is meant here, beside dhrtya ' with firmness,' to 
be understood rather as dhira ' firm.' 

12. Him, hard to see, entered into the hidden, 
deposited in secret, abiding in the depth, ancient — 
[him] regarding as god by study of devotion to the over- 
self, the wise man quits joy and grief. 

1 3. A mortal having heard this, having fully embraced 
[it], having flung away what is concerned with duty (? 
dliarmyd), having obtained that subtle one — he rejoices, 
as having obtained matter of rejoicing. I think the 
abode (sadman) opened for Nachiketas. 

The last clause involves a conjectural emendation ; the text has ' I 
think N. (accus., -tasam) an opened abode,' which seems senseless. The 
meaning ' concerned with duty ' {dharmya might be ' concerned with 
quality') is supported by the next verse. 

14. Apart (anyatrd) from duty, apart from non-duty, 
apart from this that is done and not done, apart from 
both what has been and what is to be — what thou 
seest there, that speak. 

The metre of a and c would be easily rectified by leaving out the second 
anyatra and the first ca. The verse is regarded as belonging to Nachi- 
ketas, but it seems a wholly unmotived interruption. 

15. What word all the Vedas rehearse, and what all 
penances speak ; what desiring, men practise student- 
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ship — that word I say to thee compendiously : that 
is om. 

The last three words are a prose supplement to the verse. The verse 
is rather closely imitated in Bhag. Glta viii. n. 

1 6. That syllable is indeed brahman; that indeed is 
the supreme syllable ; for, knowing that syllable, if any 
one desires anything, it is his. 

17. That is the best support (alambana) ; that is the 
supreme support ; knowing that support, one is happy 
(jnahiyate) in the Brahma-world. 

18. The seer {vipagcit) is not born, nor dies ; this one 
is not from any source whatever, nor became any one 
soever ; this one, unborn, constant, everlasting, ancient, 
is not slain when the body is slain. 

19. If the slayer thinks to slay, if the slain thinks 
himself slain, both these do not understand (vi-jM); this 
one slays not, nor is slain. 

Verses 18 and 19 are nearly reproduced as Bhag. Glta ii. 20, 19, and 
have been made familiar by Emerson's imitation, " If the red slayer thinks 
he slays," etc. The statement is here made, not of any one in general, but 
only of the man who is qualified by sufficiency of knowledge. 

20. More minute than the minute, greater than the 
great, this creature's self is deposited in secret. That 
greatness of self, by the power of the creator, he that is 
without action (? akratu) sees, freed from grief. 

This verse is found also in Taitt. Ar. x. 10. 1, with iqam 'lord' in place 
of atmanah ' of self in the second half, and also with akratu in the accu- 
sative, qualifying the object (makim&nam) instead of the subject — an 
important variant, as indicating the looseness with which these ideas are 
rehearsed and combined ; one way is about as good as another. The £vet. 
Up., at iii. 20, has the Taitt. version. 

21. Sitting, it proceeds far; lying down, it goes every- 
where. Who other than myself is fit to know that ever- 
excited (?) divine one ? 

I render madamada in accordance with the Petersburg Lexicons, as a 
reduplicated formation from -yjmad ' be excited or intoxicated ' ; the 
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native comment takes it as a compound, mada + amada ' rejoicing and 
not rejoicing.' 

22. Bodiless among bodies, settled (avasthttd) among 
the unsettled, great, pervading {vibhu) — regarding self 
as such, the wise man does not grieve. 

Perhaps ' in ' rather than ' among.' Vibhu may mean simply ' immense ' 
or ' mighty.' The last half-verse is found again in iv. 4. 

23. This self is not to be won by instruction {pra- 
vacana), not by wisdom, not by much learning {qrutd); 
just whom it chooses (vrnute), by him it is to be won ; 
this self of it chooses its own body. 

This verse is found again, without variation, as Mund. Up. iii. 2. 3. 

24. Not one who is not averse to ill-conduct, not one 
untranquillized, not one unconcentrated, or not also one 
of untranquillized mind, may obtain it by knowledge 
(prajnana). 

25. Of whom brahman and ksatra both are the boiled 
rice (odana), of whom death is the sauce — who really 
{ittha) knows where he is ? 

Brahman and ksatra are the characteristic or essence of the Brahman 
and Kshatriya castes respectively, and Often used to represent those castes, 
as doubtless here. The dish of boiled rice, the commonest food, pre- 
sumably for food in general. ' Sauce ' is literally ' what is poured on ' 
anything (upasecand). 

Valli III. 

1. The two that drink righteousness {rid) in the world 
of good deeds, that are entered into secrecy in the 
brightest other world {parardhd) — the brahman-know- 
ers, the maintainers of five fires, and they of three 
nachiketds, speak of [them as] shade and sunshine. 

2. May we compass the nachiketa, which is the 
bridge of them that have sacrificed, the unresolvable 
(ak ara) brahman that is highest, of them that desire to 
pass over to the shore free from fear. 
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3. Know thou the self as occupier of the chariot, but 
the body as the chariot itself ; but know thou the intel- 
lect {buddhi) as charioteer, and also the mind (tnanas) 
as rein. 

4. The senses {indriya) they call the steeds, the 
objects of sense the resorts (gocara) for them ; him that 
is yoked (juktd) with self, senses, and mind, the wise 
call by the name enjoyer. 

5. But whoever is not possessed of understanding 
(vijhand), with mind ever unyoked — of him the senses 
are not under control, as vicious horses of a charioteer. 

6. But whoever is possessed of understanding, with 
mind ever yoked — of him the senses are under control, 
as good horses of a charioteer. 

7. But whoever is not possessed of understanding, 
mindless, ever impure — he does not obtain that place 
(padd) ; and he comes upon the round of births {samsara). 

8. But whoever is possessed of understanding, having 
mind, ever pure — he obtains that place whence one is 
not born any more. 

9. But whatever man has understanding for chari- 
oteer, and mind for rein, he obtains the further end of 
the road ; that is Vishnu's highest place. 

"Vishnu's highest place" is an old Vedic phrase, there signifying the 
zenith, Vishnu in the Veda being only a form of the sun. 

10. Objects (artka) are above the senses, and the 
mind is above objects ; and intellect is above mind ; the 
great self is above intellect. 

11. The unmanifested (avyaktam) is above the great 
one ; the person (purusa) is above the unmanifested ; 
above the person is nothing whatever ; that is the goal, 
that the highest path (? gati). 

12. This self, hidden in all beings, does not show ; 
but it is seen by the subtle-seers, with superior (agrya) 
subtle (suksmd) intellect. 

13. The knowing man (praj'Ma) should restrain voice 
and mind ; that should he restrain in knowledge (jMnd), 
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in self ; knowledge he should restrain in the great self ; 
that should he restrain in the tranquillized self. 

14. Rise ye! awake! having obtained boons, attend 
(ni-budh) ; a razor's edge, sharpened, hard to traverse — 
this the sages (kavi) say is the difficult track. 

15. What is soundless, touchless, formless, imper- 
ishable, likewise tasteless constantly and scentless, 
without beginning and end, beyond the great one, fixed 
— revering (ni-cay) that, one is freed from the mouth of 
death. 

Nicayya, perhaps ' noting, observing.' 

16. The episode of Nachiketas, proclaimed by Death, 
everlasting, the wise man that has spoken and heard is 
happy in the Brahma-world. 

17. Whoever may repeat aloud in the assembly of 
Brahmans this highest mysterious [episode], or, with 
devotion {prayatd), at the time of an ancestral sacrifice, 
he is fitted for endlessness. 

These last two verses are such as we should expect to find at the end of 
a treatise, and we have a right to suppose that the Upanishad originally 
closed here, the rest being a later extension. 



VALLI IV. 

i. The self-existent one pierced the openings [of the 
body] outward, therefore one sees in an outward direc- 
tion, not within, in himself ; a certain wise man, seeking 
immortality, with eyes turned hitherward, looked upon 
his self. 

The precise sense of pratyak, in the last clause, is not easily rendered ; 
the meaning is that his vision, turned inward, met his self, as it were, face 
to face. 

2. The childish go after outward desires ; they meet 
the snare of outspread death ; now the wise, knowing 
immortality, do not hunt after the fixed here among 
things not fixed. 
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3. By what [one understands] form, taste, smell, 
sounds, and sexual contacts, by that same one under- 
stands : what is left here ? This verily is that. 

The concluding question (asked again at v. 4) is apparently meant as 
the object of the preceding verb ; but the construction as such is very 
irregular. The mystic phrase at the end is (both here and wherever it 
occurs below) a bit of prose added on after the end of the verse. 

4. By what one perceives {anu-pac) both, the end of 
sleep and the end of one awakened, thinking [that to be] 
the great pervading self, a wise man does not grieve. 

The second half-verse here is the same with the second half of ii. 22. 
' End ' (ant a) is in these particular combinations understood and rendered 
as " condition " : perhaps with truth ; but the word has that value nowhere 
else. 

5. Whoever knows intimately (antikat) this honey- 
eating living self, lord of what has been and is to be, he 
does not feel abhorrence at it. This verily is that. 

The second half-verse we find again below, as 12 c, d. 

6. Who, born formerly from fervor, was born formerly 
from the waters, who by beings looked abroad at the one 
who stands having entered the hidden. This verily is 
that. 

This verse is extremely obscure and puzzling in construction as well as 
meaning. The translation given implies an emendation, oijatam (accus.) 
tojdtas (nom.), 'born.' Vy apaqyata 'looked abroad at' is an ungram- 
matical form ; it ought to be either -yat, or, if meant as passive, vy adrqyata. 
Without more radical alterations of reading, the text appears to be simple 
nonsense. 

7. She who comes into being by breath (prdna), Aditi, 
made up of [all] the deities — her, who stands having 
entered the hidden, who by beings was born abroad. 
This verily is that. 

This verse is much like the preceding, neither seriously helping the 
other by its analogy. The translation is as literal as it can be made. 

8. Agni, all-possessor, deposited in the two fire-sticks, 
like an embryo well borne by pregnant women, [is] day 
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by day to be praised by human beings, who have waked 
and bring oblations. This verily is that. 

This is a Rig- Veda verse (iii. 29. 2: also SV. i. 79; our text agrees 
very nearly with the latter, in its slight differences from RV.) ; its appro- 
priateness here is far from being manifest. 

9. Both whence the sun rises, and where it goes to its 
setting — on him all the gods are set (arpita) ; no one 
soever goes beyond that. This verily is that. 

Of this verse, again, the first, second, and fourth padas are quite nearly 
accordant with AV. x. 8. 16 a, b, d (in d, 'nothing soever'); AV. has 
for c ' that same I think the oldest (jyestha) '; and QB. xiv. 4. 3 s4 (= Brh. 
Ar. Up. i. 5. 23) has the first half-verse, with a very different second half. 
The construction of an accus. with arpita is anomalous. 

10. Just what is here, that is yonder ; what is yonder, 
that is after (ami) here. He obtains death from death 
who here sees as it were in separateness (nana). 

The second half-verse is BAU. iv. 4. 19 c, d (QB. xiv. 7. 2 2 ' 2 ). 'In 
separateness:' i.e., the superficial individuality of things, and not their 
essential identity. 

11. By the mind itself is this to be obtained ; there is 
not here anything whatever in separateness ; he goes 
from death to death who here sees as it were in separate- 
ness. 

The first half-verse is BAU. iv. 4. 19 a, b (CB. xiv. 7. 2 21 ). 

12. A person (pnrusa) of a thumb's measure stands 
in the midst of one's self, lord of what has been and is to 
be ; he does not feel abhorrence at it. This verily is 
that. 

The second half-verse is identical with that of vs. 5 above. With the 
first compare vi. 17 below. 

13. A person of a thumb's measure, as it were a light, 
smokeless, lord of what has been and is to be ; he is even 
to-day, he also to-morrow. This verily is that. 

' Smokeless ' is masculine, and hence qualifies grammatically ' person,' 
and not 'light' (neut.). 
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14. As water that is rained down in a rough region 
(durgd) runs about in the mountains, so one seeing 
qualities (dharma : ' duties ' ?) separately (prtkak) just 
runs about after them. 

Prthak has here the same sense as nana in vss. 10, 11. 

15. As pure water poured into pure becomes of just 
the same appearance, so is, O Gautama, the self of an 
understanding (vi-jila) sage. 

This whole chapter seems to be made up of odds and ends, in part 
borrowed from other texts, and does not even profess to advance in any 
manner or degree the exposition of the subject of the Upanishad. 

Valli V. 

1. Following (anu-stha) the eleven-gated stronghold 
(pura) of the unborn [and] not crooked-minded one, one 

. grieves not, and, being released, is released. This verily 
is that. 

This stronghold (pura) is explained to be the human body, with its 
nine outward openings (hence called 'nine-gated' in Cvet. Up. iii. 18, 
and Bhag. Gita v. 13), and the navel and an imaginary opening at the 
top of the head added. 

2. A swan, sitting in the clear ; a Vasu, sitting in the 
atmosphere ; a priest, sitting on the sacrificial hearth 
(vedi) ; a guest, sitting in the house ; sitting among 
men, sitting in breadth (? vara-), sitting in the right 
(rta), sitting in the firmament, born of water, born of 
kine, born of right, born of the stone, great right. 

This verse, except the last word, 'great,' is identical with RV. iv. 40. 
5 (occurs also in sundry Yajur-Veda texts, VS., TS., TA., MS. ; in all of 
them save the last, with the same addition) , and is there a mystic descrip- 
tion of Dadhikravan. 

3. He leads up the breath aloft ; he casts back the 
down-breath (apand) ; all the gods worship (upa-as) the 
dwarf that sits in the midst. 

4. Of this incorporate one (dehin), stationed in the 
body, when it falls apart [and] is released from the cor- 
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porate frame (deha), what is left here ? This verily is 
that. 

5. Not by breath, not by down-breath, does any mortal 
soever live ; but they live by another, in which those two 
are. founded (upacritd). 

6. Come, I will proclaim this to thee, the hidden 
everlasting brahman, and how, having obtained death 
(marana), the self comes to be (bhu), O Gautama. 

7. Some incorporate ones resort to (pra-pad) a womb, 
in order to embodiment ; others assemble unto what is 
immovable — according to their action, according to their 
learning (cruta). 

' Immovable ' : i.e., inanimate objects. 

8. This person (punisa) that is awake in the sleeping, 
fashioning desire upon desire, that same is called the 
bright thing, that the brahman, that same the immortal ; 
in that are all the worlds founded (grita) ; that no one 
soever goes beyond. This verily is that. 

The last third of the verse is identical with vi. 1 c, d, below, and par- 
allel with iv. 9 c, d, above. 

9. As the one fire, having entered a being, becomes 
answering in shape to each shape, so the one inner self 
of all beings [becomes] answering in shape to each shape, 
and [exists also] outside. 

10. As the one air (vdyu), having entered a being, 
becomes answering in shape to each shape, so the one 
inner self of all beings [becomes] answering in shape to 
each shape, and [exists also] outside. 

The second pada of each of the two preceding verses is identical with 
RV. vi. 47. 18 a. 

11. As the sun, the eye of all the world, is not defiled 
(lip) by external faults of the eyes, so the one inner self 
of all beings is not defiled by the unhappiness of the 
world, [being itself] external. 

12. The one controller (vagin) [is] the inner self of 
all beings, who makes the one form manifold ; they who, 
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wise, behold (anu-paq) him existing in themselves (atmari), 
of them there is eternal happiness, not of others. 

This verse is nearly the same with Cvet. Up. vi. 12. 

13. He who, constant (tiityd), disposes the desires of 
the constant — intelligent (cetana), of the intelligent 
— one, of many : they who, wise, behold him existing in 
themselves, of them there is eternal tranquillity, not of 
others. 

The first half-verse is the same with Cvet. Up. vi. 13 a, b. The read- 
ing of the text might be '■nityanam ' of the inconstant,' but the analogy of 
the next pair, cetanas and cetananam, opposes it ; though it would be 
favored by that of the third pair, ' one ' and ' many.' 

14. "That [is] this," they think, a definable highest 
happiness. How, now, may I understand (vi-jna) that ? 
whether does it shine, or shine forth ? 

The reading of the text might be 'nirdegyam ' an indefinable ' ; but the 
metre opposes this. 

1 5. Not there shines the sun, not moon and stars ; 
these lightnings shine not ; how [then] this fire ? him 
alone, when shining, everything shines with and by (anu) ; 
by his shining this all shines forth. 

This verse is the same with Mund. Up. ii. 2. 10, and C vet. Up. vi. 14. 



VallI VI. 

1. That everlasting fig-tree (agvattha), with roots aloft, 
with downward branches : that same is called the bright 
thing, that the brahman, that same the immortal ; in that 
are all the worlds founded ; that no one soever goes 
beyond. This verily is that. 

The last four padas of this verse are the same with v. 8 c-f, above. The 
same fig-tree appears in Bhag. GIta xv. 

2. This whole living world (jagat) whatsoever, that 
stirs in breath, having come forth {nis-sr) — they who 
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know that, a great fear, a brandished thunderbolt, become 
immortal. 

3. From fear of it, fire burns ; from fear, the sun 
burns ; from fear run both Indra and Vayu, [and] Death 
as fifth. 

This verse is to be compared with Taitt. Up. ii. 8. 1, where it is the 
wind that blows, and the sun that rises, while Indra, Vayu, and Death run. 

4. If here one has been able to know (budh) before 
the dissolution (vi-sras) of the body, then he is fitted for 
embodiment in the creations, in the worlds. 

5. As in a mirror, so in self ; as in a dream (svapnd), 
so in the Fathers' world ; as in water one is espied (pari- 
drg), so in the Gandharva-world ; in shade and glare 
(dtapd), as it were, in the Brahma-world. 

The metre of this verse is highly irregular, and that of the second half 
nearly hopeless, though it might be fairly rectified by leaving out ' in the 
Gandharva-world.' 

6. Considering (man) the separate being of the senses, 
and what is the rising and setting of them coming sepa- 
rately into being (ut-pad), the wise man does not grieve. 

7. The mind is beyond the senses ; essence (sattvd) is 
superior to mind ; the great self is above essence ; the 
unmanifested [self] is superior to the great. 

8. But beyond the unmanifested is the person (pu- 
rusd), pervading (vy&pakd), and also signless — knowing 
which, a creature is liberated, and goes to immortality. 

Vss. 7, 8 are nearly a repetition of iii. 10, 11. 

9. His form stands not for beholding ; no one soever 
sees him with the eye ; he is corresponded to (? abhiklttas) 
by the heart, by wisdom (manisd), by the mind : whoever 
know this, they become immortal. 

This verse is nearly the same with Cvet. Up. iv. 20, which, however, 
has for the second half ' whoever know him thus by the heart [as] being 
in the heart, [and] by the mind, they,' etc. Our second half is found as 
ib. iii. 13 c, d, combined with our vi. 17 a, b, below, as first half. 
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10. When the five knowledges (Jnana) are settled 
(ava-stha), together with the mind, and the intellect (bud- 
dhi) does not move about (vi-cest), that they call the 
highest state (gati). 

ii. This firm holding of the senses they consider 
(man) to be " devotion " {yoga). Then one becomes not 
heedless (apramattd) ; for devotion is beginning (pra- 
bhava) and end (apyaya). 

12. He cannot be obtained by speech, nor by mind, 
nor by sight ; how is that apprehended (upa-labk) by any 
other than by one saying " it is " ? 

13. He is to be apprehended by "he is," and by the 
essence-being of both ; of him, apprehended by " he is," 
the essence-being is propitiated. 

14. When all desires are released that are founded 
(gritd) in his heart, then a mortal becomes immortal ; 
here (atra) he attains brahman. 

This verse is the same with BAU. iv. 4. 7. 

15. When all the ties of the heart here are severed 
(pra-bhid), then a mortal becomes immortal. So far the 

instruction. 

This ending of the verse appears to mark the proper conclusion of the 
Upanishad ; what remains is an appendix. 

16. A hundred and one are the pipes (nadi) of the 
heart ; of them one. passes out unto the crown (mur- 
dhan) ; by it going aloft, one goes to immortality ; the 
others are for departing in various directions. 

This verse is Chand. Up. viii. 6. 6, without variation. 

17. The inner self, a person of a thumb's measure, [is] 
ever entered into the heart of people ; this from his own 
body one should draw out (pra-vrh) with wisdom (firm- 
ness ? dhairya), as an [arrow-]shaft from the munja[-reed] ; 
this one should know to be bright, immortal. 

The last pada is repeated, to indicate the end of the chapter. The first 
two padas are (as already noted under vi. 9) identical with f vet. Up. iii. 
13 a, b. 
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18. So Nachiketas, having received this knowledge 
proclaimed by Death, and the entire rule of devotion, 
having obtained brahman, became free from passion 
(viraja), free from death — likewise [may be] another 
who is thus knowing as to the self. 

The modern and careless origin of this verse is shown by its use in c of 
the aorist (abhiit) in an imperfect sense, and its admission of the stems 
naciketa and viraja (instead of -as). At the end, too, it is necessary to 
emend evain yo vid into ya evamvid, or, metrically better, to omit yas 
altogether. 

Finally is added the following benediction (in the Bombay edition it is 
also prefixed to the text) : — 

Let it (him ?) favor us two together ; let it support us 
two together ; let us make strength together ; brilliant 
(fejasvin) be our study (adhita) ; let us not be at odds. 



